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to science, hidden in this complex were described: Seicercus 
soror Alstrom & Olsson, 1999 of Sichuan, China, and 
S. omeiensis Martens, Eck, Packert & Sun, 1999 of Omei, 
Shan, Sichuan, China. Similarly, the genus Phylloscopus is 
highly complex taxonomically and may still reveal many 
cryptic species. For example, Phylloscopus calciatilis from 
Vietnam was described as a new species as recently as 2009 
(see Alstrom et al. 2009). ‘Discovery’ of this new species 
was mainly based on vocalization, DNA sequencing, and 
allopatry -- the latter not always necessary in every case as 
many taxa occur together. 

Another interesting point that has come to the attention 
of bird taxonomists, and which need further refinement 
through good field data, is vertical allopatry, i.e., different 
taxa occurring at different heights (at least during the 
breeding season), with sharp lines of contact along the 
gradient. This altitudinal stacking was noticed in the 
Himalaya and China in Seicercus and Phylloscopus complex. 
For instance, in the Himalaya, 8-10 species of Phylloscopus 
occur sympatrically, but not necessarily syntropically. 

In another paper in this volume, Mlikovsky (2010a) 
has reviewed grebes of family Podicipedidae. He recognized 
six grebe species of Tachybaptus and Podiceps occurring 
in the region covered by SNAB. The main morphological 
differences are in body size, and size and shape of the bill. 


The Asian Little Grebe Tachybaptus (earlier placed in 
Podiceps) ruficollis differ from European and African birds 
in having yellow, not red eyes. The other differences 
mentioned in this paper are the western populations 
(breeding from Iraq to India) that are short-billed and have 
much white on their secondaries, whereas eastern 
populations (eastern China to Japan and mainland SE Asia) 
that have longer bills and much less white on their 
secondaries. Jiri Mlikovsky has provisionally recognized 
four subspecies of Tachybaptus ruficollis. 

Four species of Podiceps are found in SNAB regions, 
with three definitely occurring in India: Red-necked Podiceps 
grisegena, Great Crested P. cristatus and Biack-necked 
P. nigricollis grebes. Horned Grebe P. auritus is vagrant in 
India, with one confirmed photographic record on the Kosi 
river near Ramnagar in Uttarakhand (Drijvers 1994). 

In another paper in this volume, Mlikovsky (2010b) 
has described the type of Podicipedidae of SNAB region. 
Such details may not appeal to a regular birdwatcher, but 
are important to unravel taxonomic and nomenclature issues. 

SYSTEMATIC NOTES ON ASIAN BIRDS (SNAB) is a highly 
technical series that should be present in any good library 
dealing with natural history and ornithology. 
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Permanent Black, a publishing company, is known to 
publish thought-provoking books on conservation issues, and 
this book is one of the finest examples. As the sub-title 
indicates it is about conservation science, society, including 
the people who live and depend on natural resources for their 
livelihood and the future of India’s diminishing wildlife and 
how to reverse this trend. The author is a well-read and well- 
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travelled conservation biologist, with deep interest in civil 
society issues. Her work in Sariska Tiger Reserve, Rajasthan, 
is greatly appreciated by the local communities and 
conservationists. As she says in the beginning “This book is 
an attempt to try and understand the shortcomings of the varied 
strategies that have been adopted for biodiversity conservation 
by India since Independence, both in terms of policy as well 
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as implementation.” She has deliberately used the term 
‘biodiversity’ rather than the more popular term ‘wildlife’ as 
for most people, wildlife means large mammals in thick 
forests, while biodiversity includes all living creatures. 

She laments, “The chasm between biologists and social 
scientists seems insurmountable” (p. xix), but through this 
book she has tried to “carve out a middle ground that 
encompasses equally the views of social scientists and 
biologists.” She discusses participatory conservation 
strategies that have been adopted by the government and 
communities. 

The first chapter ‘The Anatomy of a Failing Paradigm’ 
discusses in length the crises that afflicted Sariska Tiger 
Reserve after disappearance of the tiger — a much discussed 
topic in newspapers. Interestingly, in the 900 sq. km Sariska, 
only 70-80 sq. km is viable tiger habitat (p. 6). She has a 
series of research projects in Sariska, since 2003. She 
describes Sariska in about 20 pages. 

There are some mistakes, which could have been easily 
avoided with better editing. The maps are of low quality. For 
example, the Sariska map on page 3, the names of places 
cannot be read unless you use a magnifying glass. Terms like 
‘illegal poaching’ (p. 5) could have been corrected. Poaching 
is an illegal activity: there is no legal poaching. 

“Reclaiming the Wilderness’ in chapter 1 is an 
interesting sub-heading and should be read by all biologists. 
She ends the chapter by simple recommendations in two 
pages. She suggests understanding the ecological history of 
the area for designing administrative responses to 
conservation crises. From the start, the relocation of villages 
was made a priority in PA management, as though local forest 
use and locally abetted tiger poaching were the sole obstacles 
to effective conservation. 

In Chapter 2, titled “Displacement Nemesis: Creating 
people-free spaces’, she describes the difficulties of Gond 
tribals who have been moved from the village of Botezari in 
the heart of Tadoba to New Botezari or Bhagwanpur. When 
living in forests, the average annual monetary income of a 
forest household from commercially sold forest and 
agricultural products, and daily-wages labour amounted to 
Rs. 8,870/-. In addition, they consumed forest and agricultural 
products (in the form of fodder, food, paddy), whose monetary 
value was estimated at Rs. 314,241/- annually per household 
(pp. 61-62). Obviously, the government rehabilitation 
agencies had not taken these benefits from the forest or their 
commercial value into account while planning the 
rehabilitation package. The total amount allocated per family 
for rehabilitation was only Rs. 100,000/-, including land 
filling, house construction, and communal infrastructure 
development. 
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Compared to the displacement caused by development 
projects, PA-related displacements have been rather small. 
Even if we take Kalpavriksh data of 20,000 families 
(c. 120,000 peopie) displaced from 23 PAs, it is still rather 
small when compared to displacement due to large dams, 
canais, roads, mines, etc., which have resulted in displacement 
of millions of people. However, as she has rightly pointed 
out, by quoting several studies, conservation-related 
displacement of people disproportionately affects 
marginalized tribal groups who are in no position to adjust to 
their new environment which cuts off their lifestyle. These 
tribals generally do not possess the education, language, skills, 
and exposure to markets that are required by them to adjust 
to their new environment. Therefore, a “great deal of 
sensitivity to ethnicity and history, and careful attention to 
the development of new livelihood skills, as well as to the 
deployment of existing traditional knowledge, are imperative 
if relocation are to have even a remote chance of success” 
(p. 69). As was shown in relocation of 419 households from 
the Bhadra TR in 2002, it can be done successfully, if done 
by committed forest officers and involvement of local NGOs 
(p. 76). Successful rehabilitation can be achieved by site- 
specific modification to the rehabilitation packages and 
greater involvement of people who have to be relocated. She 
has rightly concluded that displacement option should not be 
foreclosed only because it has been difficult or badly managed, 
this far. 

There are very profound statements in this book that 
force one to think about the whole conservation paradigm. 
For example, savour this statement “The inequities in 
protected area management seem to closely mirror not only 
the deep inequities in Indian society, but also, ironically, the 
patheticaliy low values that urban Indians typically associate 
with common spaces and the common good.” 

One of the most interesting chapters, relevant to Indian 
researchers, is appropriately titled “The Endangered Tribe of 
the Wildlife Biologist’ (Chapter 3). She has given some 
examples where foreigners, particularly the USA/Smithsonian 
Institution were not allowed to work in India, but she is wrong 
when stating that such collaboration have not taken place 
earlier. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has funded many 
projects of the BNHS, WII, and other institutions. 

The book has readable language and flow of thoughts, 
despite quoting numerous references and short-notes. I 
strongly recommend this book to students, conservation 
biologists, protected area managers, decision makers sitting 
in Delhi and state capitals, and also social scientists working 
with communities. 
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